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Modern Asian Studies 22, 3 (1988), pp. 607-628. Printed in Great Britain. 


Of Fortresses and Galleys 
The 1568 Acehnese Siege of Melaka, after a 
Contemporary Bird’s-eye View 


PIERRE-YVES MANGUIN 


Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 


Introduction 


The city of Melaka, owing to her occupation by the Portuguese, has the 
privilege of being the most thoroughly described sixteenth and early 
seventeenth-century Southeast Asian urban centre, both in textual and 
iconographic sources. There are some ten to twelve known Portuguese 
sketches depicting various aspects of the city; ground plans of the 
_fortress, plans of the whole city, maps of the city and its surroundings, 
or else panoramic views representing specific events in Melaka’s 
history, such as the sieges by Aceh in 1568 or in 1629. ! 

The bird’s-eye view published here is not totally unknown: a small 
reproduction of it appeared in Silveira, (1956, vol. II, pl. 809-11) and 
a transcription of its captions was also given by Iria (1961: 109, no. 7). 
Both authors refer to a photographic reprint of the original sketch kept 


' A precise count of these sketches cannot be given, as it depends on what one is ready 
to include in this category of plans and views ofa city. The most complete inventory of 
the available iconographic evidence will be found in Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota 
1960 (though only part of the Melaka sketches listed are published in the plates of this 
monumental work; see the index volume under Malacca). With two exceptions, no new. 
sketch has since then come to light: that presented in this paper is one of the exceptions; 
the other one, that will be published in Manguin (forthcoming), is primarily interested 
in a naval battle off Melaka and teaches us nothing about the city itself. An exhaustive 
study of the drawings listed in the above work by Cortesao and Teixeira da Mota will be 
found in Funakoshi 1969 (which also includes some Dutch period maps for comparison 
purposes). Most of the authors of the papers cited in the present article’s footnotes and 
references did also print some of these sketches; the most recent work on Melaka, that of 
Sandhu and Wheatley (1983) carries a fair amount of them and a commentary by Irwin 
(1983). A Dutch bird’s-eye view depicting the 1640-41 fall of Melaka and a ground- 
plan of 1663 are also quite detailed and never referred to in studies on Melaka 
(Overvoorde 1926). 
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Fig. 1. Main buildings in Portuguese Melaka, 1568 


A Sao Domingos bastion 

B Madre de Deos bastion 

C Sao Tiago bastion and neighbouring gate [The Onze Mil Virgens bastion is hidden 
by Melaka Hill] 

D Bridge over the Melaka River 

E Riverside slip (ribeira) 

a A Famosa fortress 

b Sao Domingos Church and Convent 

c Customs House (alfandega) 

d Bishop’s Palace 

e N.S. da Asump¢ao Cathedral 

f Municipal Council and prison (camara and aljube) 

g Pauper Hospital 

h Misericordia (Church and seat of the Confraternity of Mercy) 
i Bell tower 

j Church of N.S. da Anunciada and Jesuit College 

k Royal Hospital 


in the Arquivo Historico Militar at Lisbon, on which they appear to 
have worked, but only the latter gives its true location, namely the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro.” The sketch bears no indication 
of the draughtsman and this work must thus remain anonymous. 
Surprisingly, despite the unmistakable quality of the Rio de Janeiro 
drawing, it was never again published or commented upon by authors 
writing on Melaka. 

Apart from the fact that our sketch is unique for its time, being the 


* The shelf-mark is not provided, though; this I could find by checking out the 
photographic reprint in the Arquivo Histoérico Militar (Pasta 25, n°3726/3) and thus 
have access to the original drawing in Brazil (the shelf-mark of which is Manuscrito 9, 13/ 
6). I wish to thank the Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro for 
sending me a negative of the original sketch and allowing me to publish it. 
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only known depiction of Melaka between the crude bird’s-eye view of 
the late 1540s to be found in Correa’s Lendas da India and the early 
seventeenth-century plans by Godinho de Erédia, it is also singular in 
that it is by far the most detailed and realistic of all those known so far: 
the sharpness and extreme precision of the draughtsman’s hand and his 
mastery of perspective gives this drawing a professional touch which is 
unmatched by other known depictions of the city. 

One characteristic of our drawing is immediately apparent from the 
importance given the central part of the city (i.e. the intra-muros 
Portuguese settlement) and the two surrounding settlements (Hilir and 
Upeh). Upeh is represented as being only two-thirds of the central 
area’s length along a north-south axis, whereas it should have been 
almost four times as big. Erédia’s measurements of the distances within 
Upeh give a fairly good idea of what one should have expected in the 
sixteenth century: 700 fathoms (+ 1,300m) from the bridge to the 
northern gate of the stockade; 400 fathoms (+750m) from the same 
bridge to the Kampung China gate to the east (Mills, 1930: 19). This 
should be compared with the approximately 350m measured as the 
crow flies from the river bank near the bridge to the southern limits of 
the city-walls near what presently remains of the Sao Tiago gate. 

Furthermore, the author could not possibly have represented the 
10,000 buildings that allegedly housed the 100,000 inhabitants of the 
city of Melaka in the early sixteenth century,’ the vast majority of 
which would have been found in Upeh and Hilir; particularly when one 
considers the minute architectural details he was obviously intent on 
depicting. Altogether, he sketched only some 200 buildings of all sorts 
in Upeh, and some 20 to 30 more in Hilir, probably indicating in doing 
so the relative proportions of the two main districts of the city. 

Finally, the anonymous draughtsman was, no doubt, more inter- 
ested in representing what would have been for him the essential part of 
the city (where he probably lived) and he therefore scaled it out of 
proportion with the two suburbs. We may thus expect the depictions of 
individual buildings inside the walls to be a true rendering of their state 
in 1568. The care with which their facades are sketched—with details 
as small as the wooden planks on the upper storeys of some buildings— 
bears testimony to the accurateness of the rendering. On the other 


* The 10,000 ‘fires’ figure is given in a letter from Ruy d’Araujo to A. d’Albuquerque, 
Melaka, 6 February 1510 (ANTT, Gav 14.8.21; published in Gavetas da Torre do Tombo, 
Lisboa, vol. III, 1962: 789-96; also in Cartas .. ., III: 5~13); the population figure is 
given by Braz d’Albuquerque (Commentdrios . . ., III: 93); see also Reid (1980: 238) for a 
commentary on these figures. 
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hand, one should probably use the houses depicted in Hilir and Upeh 
only as samples of the various designs to be found there: the care with 
which the different types of houses are rendered and distributed in 
Upeh and, as will be seen below, their conformity with what we know 
from textual sources, again leads me to think that the draughtsman was 
faithful to his subject within the limits of his graphic choice (a bird’s eye 
view) and of his purpose (his avowed intention was to describe the 
Acehnese siege, not the city itself). 


The City of Melaka in 1568 


MELAKA INTRA-MUROS 
The ‘Famosa’ fortress and the City-wall 


The tall dungeon tower of the ‘Famosa’ clearly has five storeys in this 
drawing. In 1511, Albuquerque had built only a four-storey building. 
However, Melaka Hill concealed the southern shoreline from those 
standing on the tower, a weakness that was corrected by Captain Rul 
de Brito as early as 1514 by adding another storey.* By all standards, 
this is the best depiction of the ‘Famosa’ available so far (Erédia’s has a 
good drawing of the dungeon tower itself, but it is isolated from its 
surroundings). 

Another remarkable aspect of this panoramic view is that the wall 
surrounding the Portuguese settlement remains as yet incomplete: the 
north-western part, between the tower and the Sao Domingos bastion, 
appears to be made of a simple palisade which closes the access to the 
riverside slip (7ibeira) and the customs (alfandega) from the river bank. 
In fact, the stone city-wall that would prove impregnable by the 
Acehnese infantry in 1568 was very much a new addition to the 
Melakan defence system. Its strength probably came as a surprise to 
the attackers. 

At the time of the 1551 attack led by Japara and Johor—the last one 
on Melaka before 1568—the fortifications around the Portuguese 
settlement were very simple: except for the old ‘Famosa’ fortress, they 
were entirely made of wooden palisades with taipa walls (that is of earth 
and pebbles beaten together with pestles). This intermediate stage of 
fortification was, in fact, achieved only after the Acehnese surprise 


* Commentarios, III; 155; Cartas, III; 229-230. 
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attack of 1537 had nearly succeeded in storming the Portuguese 
settlement.” In 1564, fearing that this unsophisticated fortification 
would not be sufficient to protect Melaka from the mounting pressure 
and growing forces of Aceh and other Muslim city States of the 
Archipelago, the Viceroy of India gave instructions to D. Diogo de 
Menezes, the new Captain of Melaka, for full-fledged defence-works to 
be built around the fortress, the Melaka Hill and the surrounding plain 
to its north and northeast. Thus the second stage in the building of the 
stone city-wall—as witnessed by our sketch—must have taken place 
between 1564 and 1568. Couto’s narrative of events in 1568, actually 
provides what seems to be the first mention of the various bastions of 
the fort to appear in any context (figure 1 has been added asa key to the 
identifiable buildings and defence-works within the walled city).° 
Melaka was also then provided by the Viceroy with a good supply of 
artillery and gunners, thus radically improving the city’s defences. 
Cities protected by a wall built of durable materials had not been until 
then part of the Southeast Asian scene. The advantage that this new 
provision gave the Portuguese city was soon appreciated by Southeast 
Asian rulers and most of their harbour-cities were fortified by the turn 
of the seventeenth century.’ 


The Church on Melaka Hill 


There is little evidence on our drawing of any prominent building on 
the top of Melaka Hill. The Church designated as Nossa Senhora do 
Monte, later as Nossa Senhora da Annunciada, the ruins of which now stand 
on the Hill, was built shortly after 1521.° The church and the small 


> Letter of Pero de Faria to the King, 25/11/1539: ‘Dom Estevao da Gama has very 
well enclosed Melaka with taipa, wherever there was no artillery’ (ANTT, CC 1/66/37). 
See also the letter by F. Perez SJ, dated 24/11/1551, which refers to ‘weak walls, made 
of earthen taipa’ (Wicki 1948ff, II: 209). 

° In 1563, it seems that earlier instructions had not been properly followed; a letter 
from Melaka’s Camara to the Queen, dated 27/3/1563, states that ‘the Count Vice-Rey 
has ordered that the building of this fortress’ wall be started, but the work stopped very 
soon’ (ANTT, CC I/106/64). See also Barros, Década IV, ix, xiv; Couto, Década VI, v, 
i, Década VI, 1x, vi and viii; Castanheda, Historia dos Descobrimentos, VIII, clxxviii, ix; 
Cardon 1948. Irwin (1983: 786) misinterprets a later sketch of the fort and claims that 
only a wooden palisade would have until then been built on the eastern side of the 
settlement, from Sao Domingos to Sao Tiago bastions; our drawing clearly confirms the 
existence of a stone wall as early as 1568; it thus also contradicts Irwin’s hypothesis 
about the building of the city-wall in the 1580s. 

’ On fortified cities and Southeast Asian urban patterns, see Reid 1980, 1982. 

® There is some controversy about the location of the chapel first built by 
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adjoining college were given to the Jesuits around 1548-49. Two years 
before the siege, this church was still said to be ‘highly venerated 
because it is very ancient. It is.a very little chapel and 1s falling into ruins, 
little by little.” Repairing and enlarging work for a bigger new church 
began only in 1567. Sometime before January 1569, presumably after 
the Acehnese left, the building was finished; by then, another letter says 
that ‘it is not only very large but also very beautiful’. The adjoining 
Jesuit College itself remained very small until it was rebuilt in 1579. 
The Church was again improved in 1590, and the conspicuous tower— 
visible on all later pictures of Melaka—was only then added. Our 
drawing, once more, is thus proved to be very accurate and to depict 
Melaka as it stood near the year 1568. 

Near the Church, on the top of the hill, large cannon have been 
installed, which is again confirmed by Couto’s narrative (Década VIII, 
XXll). 


Other buildings 


The remaining religious and secular buildings of the Portuguese 
settlement visible on the drawing have been identified on Figure 1.'° 
Again, both their location and their architectural details fit well with 
textual or other available pictorial sources. The Cathedral near the 
Famosa, to take but one example, is described by Schouten in 1641 in 
these terms: ‘It was a beautifully built cross-shaped church, of large 
dimensions, situated at the foot of the hill, on a raised ground at one end 
of the castle’ (Cardon, 1947: 215). The cruciform shape, the size, the 
location, the raised ground, every one of these characteristics may be 
found in our drawing. 

For lack of proper sources, most of the buildings depicted in the view 
will most probably never be individually identified. Their architectural 
features are nevertheless worthy of note. The shapes of roofs are 
remarkable: most of them are of the usual gable sort, though a few of 


Albuquerque in 1511 on the site of the Sultan’s Palace: sources are confusing about 
which one of two locations was used by Albuquerque: the Cathedral site at the 
northwest foot of the hill or that of N.S. do Monte on top of the hill. The conclusions of 
Cardon, who opts for the foot of the hill, near the fortress, appear to be convincing 
enough (Schurhammer 1934; Cardon 1947). 

” Letter of Father Lourenco Perez, 2.12.1566, quoted in Schurhammer 1934: 40-1. 

'© These identifications have been carried out with the help of Godinho de Erédia’s 
early 17th century plan (published, among others, by Mills 1930: 220) and data 
gathered from Cardon 1934, Hill 1950, Macgregor 1955, Leupe 1936, Mills 1930. 
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them, seemingly, have a Javanese joglo shape, while one at least, on the 
higher northern slope of the hill appears to be tiered in true Malay 
fashion. Many of the houses on the sea-side foot of the hill, depicted in 
great detail in our drawing, clearly had their upper storeys built of 
wood, but it appears that some more durable material was used for 
their ground floors. Others, also two storeys high, appear to have been 
built in solid material all the way up. 


OUTSIDE THE CITY-WALLS 
Bukit China 


The hill in the background no doubt represents present day Bukit 
China, on which the old Chinese cemetery is now found. The Sultan of 
Aceh is said to have stood on top of this hill during the 1568 attack, but 
there is nothing to indicate that on the drawing.'' However, one may 
see a building on the summit, with a cross on its roof. This is no doubt 
the Chapel built by Bishop Dom Frei Jorge de Santa Luzia shortly after 
1562, when, following a curse he threw on the vezmoes (i.e. the harimau), a 
‘miracle’ occurred and Melaka was freed from tigers. This chapel was 
later destroyed by the Acehnese, during the siege of 1629, then rebuilt 
and demolished again in 1641 by the Dutch (the foundations of the 
latter building were unearthed in 1949).'* 


Kampung Hilir 


This Kampung, situated on the southern side of the city, outside the 
walls, was known to be smaller than that of Upeh on the opposite bank 
of the river. It is nevertheless surprising to see on this drawing that it 
actually had then no more than twenty to thirty-odd houses to it, 
compared to the two hundred or so depicted in Upeh (as already stated, 
one should not take at face value the precise number of houses 
depicted).'” 


'! Couto (Da Asia, Década VIII, xxi and xxii) is the main textual source on the 1568 
siege of Melaka, as most other good Portuguese chroniclers do not carry their story as 
late as 1568, whereas Jorge de Lemos’ narrative (1585) only starts with the 1573 
Acehnese attack. An undated letter to the King kept in the Arquivo Nacional da Torre 
do Tombo (ANTT) in Lisbon (Sao Lourengo, vol. 4: 375r°-378v°) refers in some detail 
to this particular Acehnese attack, but is not as reliable. 

'? Teixeira 1957: 70-1; Scott-Ross 1971: 93; Gibson-Hill, 1956. 
'S The earliest depiction of Melaka, which is that provided by Gaspar Correa for the 
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Some of the Hilir houses on the 1568 sketch are on stilts by the sea 
shore, others, of greater size and most probably belonging to mer- 
chants, are built on the ground on the land side of the street leading 
south along the sea. The draughtsman made it very clear in his work 
that the land east of Kampung Hilir remained as yet marshy and 
uninhabited, whereas at the turn of the seventeenth century, according 
to Erédia, houses had been built all the way from Hilir to the well at the 
foot of Bukit China (Mills (ed.), 1930: 20). The famous Perigi Raya 
(probably built in the late fifteenth century) is distinctly visible 
between the city walls and the foot of Bukit China. It then clearly stood 
in isolation: the fortified walls nowadays surrounding it were built by 
the Dutch and the neighbouring Chinese temple associated with Sam 
Po (alias Admiral Zheng He) was only built in the eighteenth century. 


Upeh 


Upeh is the name applied by most sources to the settlement built on the 
north bank of the Melaka River; it is always said to be far more 
populated than Hilir. The drawing shows houses of various sizes built 
on the ground, along the river bank and the main streets of Upeh; these 
are obviously the houses of foreign merchants. Erédia later writes that: 
‘All the houses comprised in this area are made of timber: they are 
roofed with tiles to ensure against risk of fire: the exigencies of war do 
not permit of stone and mortar buildings here.’ This statement, 
however, is contradicted by our sketch, which clearly shows that some 
larger houses on the main street leading north from the bridge have a 
lower portion of their walls made of some permanent materials, being 
presumably the emerged part of the stone-walled sunken godowns 
referred to by Chinese and Portuguese sources in earlier times, on top of 
which local people built ‘storeyed pavilions’.'* A smaller number of 
little houses on stilts are built along the shoreline, that are said in 
sixteenth-century sources to belong to fishermen. A few larger houses 
on stilts, very similar in shape to the traditional Malay country houses 


late 1540s, actually shows no settlement at all south of Melaka Hill, but it altogether 
does not depict at all the southern slopes of the Hill, where what is known as Hilir 
should have stood. This is clearly in contradiction with statements such as the one of 
Barros (Da Asia, Década II, vi, i and iii) to the effect that rich Javanese merchants from 
Gresik did live in Hilir in the Sultan’s time, for there was no place for them within the 
core city, 1.e. closer to the southern bank of the river. 

' Mills 1930: 19; Mills, 1970: 87, 110. 
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seen nowadays around Melaka and Negri Sembilan, are found within 
the garden areas encircled by the streets and are thus possibly more ofa 
rural (Malay or Javanese) type of habitat.'° 

The Keling from Coromandel were already a strong community 
when Albuquerque took Melaka, second only to the Gujaratis (who left 
the city after 1511), and were from the start very much favoured by the 
Portuguese. The settlement that appears as Kampung Kling in later 
sixteenth-century sources must therefore have been opened quite early 
(Castanheda, VI, ci). It was situated along the sea, spreading north 
from the bridge. On our drawing, two main streets run parallel to the 
shore, leading north (this is seemingly the area around modern Heeren 
and Jonker Streets). It is not made clear by written sources whether 
Kampung Kling included one or two of these streets. Considering the 
wealth of the Tamil community resulting from its essential share in the 
spice trade, this was no doubt the richest part of Upeh and indeed ofall 
Asian Melaka. Some houses along the main street leading north from 
the bridge are clearly large ones, two storeys high, and would be fit for 
such wealthy merchants, which leads me to think that the latter street 
should be included in Kampung Keling. 

The Chinese also settled in Upeh along the river, in what is known 
from mid-sixteenth-century and later Portuguese sources as Kampung 
China (Castanheda, VI, ci; Erédia, Mills (ed.), 1930: 19). The gate of 
the Chinese settlement is said by Erédia to be close to the river and 
there is indeed such a gate on our drawing which makes it probable that 
the Chinese had by then settled along the street leading east, not far 
from the river bank.'® 

Javanese and Sundanese merchants had settled in Upeh in force in 
pre-Portuguese times (Barros, Década II, vi, i and iii). The market 
near the bridge where victuals imported into Melaka were exchanged is 
later sometimes referred to in textual sources as the ‘Javanese pasar’ 
(bazar dos Jaus), a clear indication of the latter’s role in feeding a city 
with little or no agricultural hinterland. Yet there seems to have been 

'? The Malay merchants are actually said by Barbosa to live outside town in rural 
surroundings, and to live there as peasants; only their trading houses would have been 
in the city, in an unspecified district (possibly closer to the court, on the southern bank, 
under the Sultanate) (Dames (ed.), 1921, II: 176; Thomaz 1986). 

'© We cannot be totally sure that the Chinese merchants were the actual inhabitants 
of this part of town in 1568: the problem is that there is no clear indication as to when 
exactly rich merchants started settling in permanently, rather than keeping their home 
base in Fujian or Guangdong (they do not seem to have been doing so in Melaka in 
early Portuguese times; Purcell 1947, Thomaz 1986). Most probably, though, these 


merchants did need some help from local agents and related manpower and these 
would have set the basis for the later full-fledged Chinese settlement. 
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no Kampung Jawa, at least not as a place name, possibly because the 
merchants of Java had settled in several parts of the city: the Sundanese 
(and the merchants from politically associated Lampung, in South 
Sumatra), the natives of Northern Javanese Pesisir harbour-cities such 
as Japara and Tuban lived in Upeh (whereas the Eastern Javanese, 
mainly from Gresik, would have settled in Hilir). All these occupied the 
part of Upeh situated between Kampung Keling and Kampung China, 
which is clearly depicted in our drawing as less urbanized. This fits 
nicely with what we know of the Javanese or Malay taste for semi-rural, 
open patterns of urbanization (Reid, 1980: 240). Were it not for the 
wooden stockade, this part of the city would have gradually merged 
into the surrounding rural environment, where most of the Malays and 
Javanese would actually have settled, in the country estates (dusun) said 
to have numbered more than one thousand in early sixteenth-century 


Melaka.!’ 


Trankerah 


The modern name Trankerah for the northern suburbs of Melaka 
originates in the Portuguese word tranqueira meaning ‘stockade, an 
entrenchment made of wooden poles driven into the ground’. A wooden 
palisade was indeed built around Kampung Keling some time between 
1518—when the troops of Pahang and Bintan almost succeeded in 
storming the ‘Famosa’ fortress—and 1525—when Bintan returned and 
the tranqueira appears already to have had time to rot (Castanheda, VI, 
ci; Cardon, 1948). It was thus replaced by a stronger wall made of taipa 
and this upgraded entrenchment is what the Acehnese had to deal with 
when they unsuccessfully attacked the city in 1537. This is also what is 
shown on our drawing (it has basically retained its shape until the early 
seventeenth century, as is made clear when reading Erédia’s descrip- 


tion of it; Mills (ed.), 1930: 19). 
The 1568 Siege of Melaka 


THE FLEET 


As is obvious from the drawing, the Acehnese fleet was constituted 
entirely of long, galley-type oared ships of various sizes (about one 


'’ Barros, Década II, vi, 1; Pires in Cortesdo 1944: 260; Thomaz 1986: 25. 
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hundred are shown, some seventy of which are moored near the Ilha 
das Naos [Pulau Jawa]. The caption text says that altogether there 
were 300 sails, a somewhat smaller figure than that given in Couto’s 
narrative of the siege (346 in all), in which he provides us with a precise 
list of the ships involved: 3 large galleys from Malabar, 3 “bastardas’ 
galleys, 60 ‘fustas’ and ‘galeotas’, more than 200 ‘lancharas’ (malay 
lancaran), 80 ‘baloes’ (malay balang), and 2 large ‘champanas’ (malay 
sampan) loaded with ammunition. 

The drawing is not quite detailed enough to allow us to distinguish 
with certainty between these different categories of vessels. At best, we 
can differentiate between the one-, two- and three-masted ships, and 
between those with central, stern-post rudders (seemingly the majority), 
and those with the Southeast Asian double quarter-rudders. Only one 
three-masted ship is visible on the right-hand side foreground, and she 
does sport quarter-rudders, which probable makes her the, or one of the, 
Acehnese flag-carrier(s), as Indian Ocean vessels would by then all have 
made use ofa single stern-post rudder.'? Many smaller vessels also carry 
quarter-rudders (among those moored off Kampung Hilir), which 
makes them traditional local craft, such as the /ancaran, a swift local long 
ship, propelled by oars and sails, often referred to in contemporary 
Portuguese as well as Malay sources; Nicolau Pereira S.J. wrote in 1582: 
‘In Aceh, the boats are usually lancharas. They are taller than galleys, and 
some have two rows of oars; they are as long as galleys.’ (Wicki, 1971: 
146). These lancharas obviously comprised the bulk of the fleet, together 
with the 80 balang, seemingly another rounder and higher local vessel of 
the galley class.*? The terms ‘fusta’ and ‘galeota’, both common 
Portuguese words for small-sized galley-type Mediterranean ships, 
would have been used, in this context as well as in the Indian Ocean, to 
describe the new class of vessels being developed in Asian seas, under 
both Turkish and Portuguese influence, along the lines of Mediter- 


'8 The letter kept in the Sao Lourengo collection of the Torre do Tombo (see above note 
11) mentions ‘300 oared vessels, and a large amount of big juncos’ (the latter carrying 
ammunition and supplies): the jong are an obvious mistake, as they are mentioned 
nowhere else and are normally not part of Acehnese fleets (if large Acehnese merchant 
ships are mentioned, they are always called naos, like the Gujarati ships of the period). 

'9 On Indian Ocean and Southeast Asian rudders in 16th and earlier centuries, see 
Manguin 1986: 6-7. 

?° An often published rendering of a /anchara with two masts and two quarter-rudders 
is to be found in Godinho de Erédia’s early 17th century Description of Malacca (Janssen, 
ed., 1881-82; Mills 1930). The term danchara itself is a transcription of Malay lancaran 
(on which term, and cognate forms lanca and lancang, see Damais 1955: 649, n.3). The 
vessel referred to under the term dalang is not as well described in sources (on both 
terms balang and lancaran, see also Wilkinson’s Malay—English Dictionary, s.v.). 
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ranean long vessels.” The three Malabar galleys were obviously the 
Zamorin’s contribution to the battle. Finally, the ‘bastardas’—in 
Portuguese sixteenth-century terminology—were large galleys and the 
Acehnese flag-carrying vessels were most probably among these. 

According to both Couto’s description and our bird’s-eye view 
(inaccurate only in the depicted amount of ships, not in the caption), 
we thus have a composite fleet, a mosaic of local and Mediterranean 
craft of various sizes. This is a typical situation for sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Southeast Asian seas. Earlier in the sixteenth 
century, Mediterranean shipbuilding techniques began to be intro- 
duced by the Portuguese and the Turks in the Indian Ocean. These 
soon spread into Southeast Asian waters, where they found a favour- 
able ground for expansion, as ‘long’ oared vessels (as opposed to the 
‘round’ trading jong) had for many years been the backbone of local war 
fleets: they were well suited to the archipelagic environment of Insular 
Southeast Asia, with its small closed seas allowing for coastal naviga- 
tion (cf. the Italian word costeggiare, often used for Mediterranean 
shipping) and frequently unstable winds. The main change brought by 
Mediterranean techniques, rather than the often superficial changes in 
the vessels’ shapes, was that of armament. As a prerequisite, Mediter- 
ranean fastening techniques would most probably have been adapted 
to allow for larger guns to be fired without the risk of dismembering the 
hull—as earlier on-board armanent comprised only light swivel- 
guns.** However, as is made clear from both Couto’s narrative and our 
drawing, either the large guns were not yet fitted on Acehnese vessels or 
they were not yet being properly used. Indeed, with the exception of 
one single large galley shown making a frontal shot at the city to 
support the Acehnese attack on the beach, the bulk of the fleet is lying 
idle in the Melaka roads. 


THE FIGHTING 


The 1568 attack on Melaka was well prepared, if unsuccessful. The last 
attack by Aceh had taken place in 1547 (Couto, Década VI, v, 1). 
Meanwhile, rising tensions between the two trading powers had 
prompted Sultan ‘Ala ad-Din Riayat Syah al-Kahhar of Aceh to send 


*! On this and other aspects of war fleet technology and usage in 16th century 
Southeast Asian waters, see Manguin (forthcoming). On the use of galleys in the 
Mediterranean, see Guilmartin 1974. 

*? Manguin 1976, and forthcoming. 
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ambassadors to the ‘Great Turk’, as well as to Broach, Calicut, 
Masulipatnam and Demak. With the exception of Demak, all are said 
by Couto to have contributed either ships or cannon, artillery men and 
funds to help Aceh against the Portuguese Christians, thus proving that 
in the sixteenth century the Islamic umma was a meaningful notion, in 
places as remote as Eastern Asia.** Although a Turkish fleet of 15 
galleys was despatched to Sumatra by Sultan Selim IT with numerous 
gunsmiths, soldiers and artillery, it was diverted to Yemen to crush a 
local rebellion: the few guns and men that eventually reached Aceh 
could have done so only after the 1568 attack on Melaka. The fact is 
that neither Couto nor the anonymous author of the sketch mention 
Turkish ships, but only Turkish men, who could have been sent earlier 
(the first embassies to Constantinople date from the early 1560s), or 
could have been hired mercenaries.** 

The joint fleet appeared in Melaka waters on 20 January 1568. It 
carried 15,000 well chosen soldiers, some 400 Turks and many 
attendants.” After meeting in great pomp the Acehnese ambassador 
outside the city—so that he could not observe the still uncompleted 
city-wall—Captain D. Leonis Pereira dismantled many Hilir houses to 
recover their timbers and reinforce the walls and set fire to what was left 
of the kampung. The Acehnese immediately disembarked and 
unloaded their troops and all their artillery (in all more than two 
hundred bronze cannon of various sizes). Three stockades were built: 
one of them on the Hilir shore, between the last city houses and the so- 
called ‘Hilir tree’; the second one some 700 steps from the city wall, 
near the Madre de Deus bastion; the third was built along the river 
bank, very close to the Sao Domingos bastion. Some lighter pieces of 
artillery were set on the opposite bank of the river. All these details— 
the burning Kampung Hilir, the three stockades, even the large ‘Hilir 
tree’ —are all carefully depicted on the drawing, as described in Couto’s 
text. 

The Portuguese soon counter-attacked and stormed the middle 
stockade, during which event the Sultan of Aru, elder son of the Sultan 


*° If only for economic reasons: Aceh was an essential supplier of pepper and ship- 
building timber to the “Sublime Porte’ (see, for instance, the two letters of 1597 and 
1598 in Cunha Rivara 1857-76, vol. III/2: 668, 926). On this subject, see particularly 
Boxer’s illuminating article (1969). 

*4 On the Acehnese embassy to Constantinople and the resulting ‘Sumatra Expedi- 
tion’, see Reid 1969, Boxer 1969: 420-1; for general background, cf. Lombard 1967. 

*? Couto, Década VIII, xxii; the caption of the drawing—see the appendix below— 
has the following corroborating data: 15,000 soldiers, among whom many Turks and 
[Christian] renegades, and 10,000 attendants. 
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of Aceh, died. The main attack was launched by Aceh on 15 February 
1568 near the Sao Tiago bastion, on the beach side during the ebb tibe 
(this storming is clearly shown on the view). Almost simultaneously, 
other Acehnese forces launched assaults on the Eastern and Northeast- 
ern sides of the city, again as shown. Behind their solid walls, the 
undermanned Portuguese nevertheless managed to repel all attacks 
without any outside help. On 25 February, after only ten days of real 
fighting, Sultan ‘Ala ad-Din decided to re-embark with all survivors, 
taking his cannon back with him. This he did slightly more than a 
month after his arrival and having lost, according to Portuguese 
sources, some 3,500 men. 

This early withdrawal was meant, according to Diogo do Couto, to 
avoid losing his precious artillery. This is probably true to an extent, as 
cannon are known to have been kept under tight control by Acehnese 
rulers keen on accumulating a vast armoury. Moreover, the loss of 
much precious manpower to concentrated Portuguese fire may also 
have been considered in this decision. Finally, the fall of one of the 
Acehnese leaders—the Sultan’s own son—in the early stages of the 
fighting, probably contributed to bring the battle to a close, since the 
failure of prowess in a high-ranking individual would have been 
perceived as a defeat by the whole army. These three factors in 
Southeast Asian warfare no doubt contribute an explanation for Aceh’s 
speedy withdrawal.”° They are insufficient, however, to account for the 
incapacity of such a large army to storm the badly undermanned 
Portuguese settlement and for the heavy losses suffered. The 
fundamental reason for this failure must be sought in the maladap- 
tation of Acehnese warfare techniques to changing Portuguese 
dispositions. 

The growing use by Aceh of pieces of ordnance heavier than those in 
regular usage earlier in the sixteenth century does not appear to have 
been sufficient to keep up with improvements in the defence works at 
Melaka. Sultan ‘Ala ad-Din Riayat Syah, according to Couto, had 
brought along more than 200 bronze cannon ofall sizes, amongst which 
were found /eoes firing 40 to 42 arrdteis (36-38 lb) shots, dguias (27 
pounders), esperas (12 pounders), camellos, camelletes and numerous 
smaller falcoes, bercos and quartos. With the exception of the smaller 
swivel-guns (dergos), all these cannon must have either been imported 
or made under Portuguese or Turkish guidance. Only two—the 38 
pounder /eados and the 27 pounder dguias—were of respectable size. 


2© On these various factors on the Southeast Asian battlefields, see Reid 1982: 2. 
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None, however, was a true siege-gun of the sort that would have been 
capable of turning the newly built Melaka walls into rubble. They 
could not stand comparison with the much larger guns that were made 
in various Southeast Asian states in the late sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, some of which were preserved until recent times as ‘sacred 
cannon’: the Sapu Jagad or Kyai Pancawura kept at the Solo keraton is a 
260 pounder and weighs a hefty 18,000 lb; the Ki Amok of Banten, at 
12,000 lb of weight, is ‘only’ a 180 pounder; both are clearly locally built 
under close Turkish guidance; such large “Turkish’ cannon are known 
to have come from Aceh (they are now kept in Holland): the famous 
Lada sacupa, which is said by tradition to have been given by Constan- 
tinople to the Acehnese ambassadors against one cupa of pepper— 
hence its name—some time during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala ad-Din 
Ri’ayat Syah, is also a respectable 100 pounder.?’ 

Although these medium sized guns did some damage to the city, they 
were certainly not strong enough to open breaches into the new stone 
walls. From the top of these walls, on which they could effectively take 
action under cover, swiftly moving along the buluarti (a Malay word, 
significantly, of Portuguese origin), the two hundred determined 
Portuguese defendants, aided by some 1,300 local Christians, servants 
and slaves could and did inflict heavy losses on the attacker. The good 
cannon newly received from Goa, well distributed on the top of the hill 
and on the newly built bastions—a defence technique as yet alien to 
Southeast Asians—would likewise have done a lot of harm. It would 
take some years before the Acehnese acquired or built cannon large 
enough to destroy city walls and mastered the sapping and zigzag 
attack techniques that could have given them victory in 1568. Just 
when these large siege cannon were first used by Aceh is not clear. But 
the Acehnese siege of Melaka of 1629 illustrates the use of these warfare 
techniques: a bird’s-eye view of the later siege, coarsely drawn by 
Barreto de Rezende, clearly shows the zigzags built by the Acehnese, in 
contrast with the simple stockades of 1568; textual sources describing 
the 1629 siege also mention the Acehnese bulwarks getting closer and 
closer to the city walls.78 Even mastery of this combination of tech- 


27 On these ‘Turkish’ cannon, see Crucq 1938, 1938a, 1941; on the dada sacupa 
tradition, see Snouck-Hurgronje (1893, I: 221-2) and Reid (1969: 396-7). 

8 Though some trenches were dug at the beginning of the 1568 siege, the Portuguese 
counter-attack that killed the Sultan of Aru soon put an end to this attempt. Boxer 
(1964) gives a lengthy description of the 1629 siege and a reproduction of Rezende’s 
painting. 
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niques still did not enable Aceh to secure a victory over Melaka: last 
minute arrivals of war fleets sent in reinforcement from another 
settlement in the Portuguese held network of Asian harbour-cities, or 
even from an allied Muslim state such as Johor or Patani, more often 
than not tipped the balance in favour of the defendants. Aceh never 
managed in practice to secure such a strategic advantage, despite her 
ruler’s repeated appeals to an Islamic alliance against Melaka.”” 

His early retreat, it appears, left the Acehnese ruler with the bulk of 
his forces intact: still in 1568, an Acehnese fleet meant to attack Melaka 
was intercepted in time by Portuguese ships sent from Goa to the relief 
of the Portuguese city. A second fleet, heading towards Johor (by then 
an ally of Melaka), was again ambushed by the Portuguese in 1570. 
Further unsuccessful sea-battles and sieges of Melaka were launched in 
1573, 1575, 1577 and 1582 by large Acehnese forces.°° 


What we are thus presented with in this bird’s-eye view, no doubt 
depicting in very precise terms an eye-witness account of a 1568 
Melakan scene, is a representative cross-section of sixteenth-century 
armed conflict in Southeast Asian waters. It also appears to be a vivid 
illustration of the inability of the Acehnese to keep up with the rapid 
pace of evolution of European military technology and strategy. The 
completion around the whole Portuguese settlement of a solid, fortified 
wall made of durable materials was no doubt a radical innovation in 
Southeast Asian warfare that nullified indigenous forms of attack. The 
Acehnese were taken by surprise, despite their recent conversion to the 
use of heavy ordnance. It was not long, however, before this Mediter- 
ranean innovation influenced urban patterns of the whole region. 


?° During the long siege of Portuguese Chaul, as early as 1570-71, Muslim forces had 
already displayed a considerable skill in sapping and zigzag techniques; however, the 
obstinate defence of the Portuguese and reinforcements brought from outside again 
toppled the situation (Goertz 1985). For a general background on European technical 
innovations, see Cipolla (1965). 

°° Lemos 1585; Couto, Décadas VIII, xxx and xxxiv; IX, xvii and xxviii; X, iii, 2; on 
the 1568 sea-battle off the Sumatra coast, see also the 1572 German pamphlet edited by 
Ehrhardt (1964); on the 1577 sea fight off Singapore, see Macgregor 1956. 
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Appendix: Portuguese Text of the Captions and Translations 


Head Title: 


*S * [=Scilicet ?] 
* Malaca * 


* 1568 * 


Main Caption: 


Reinando, elRey dom Sebastiao prim’® desto nome, E guovernando, ho estado 
da india 0 Viso Rey dom antao de N" / Soltao, allaharadim Rey do dachem e 
doutros Reinos veio cercar esta cidade de malaca Sendo capitao della dom 
lionis pereira, o qual lha defendeo co dozétos portugueses, trazendo 0 imiguo 
trezentas vellas e quinze mil homes de peleja, em que entravao muitos turg®® 
aReneguados e outras gentes de diversas nagées e dez mil homés de servico / E 
o capitao lhe fez alevantar o cerq® co lhe matar elRey de Aruu seu f° mais 
velho, e quatro myl homes, os principais Capitaés e soldados do seu exercito, e 
lhe tomou alguuas pecas dartilharia / ho anno de 1568. 


During King dom Sebastiao’s Reign, with Vice-Roy Dom Antao de Noronha 
as the Governor of the Estado da India, Sultan ‘Ala ad-Din [Ri’ayat Syah 
alKahhar], King of Aceh and other Kingdoms came to Melaka and laid siege 
to this city, when Dom Lionis Pereira was her Captain. [The Captain] 
defended the city with two hundred Portuguese, whilst the enemy brought 
three hundred sails and fifteen thousand soldiers, amongst whom were many 
Turks and Renegades and other people of various nations and ten thousand 
attendants. And the Captain forced [the Sultan] to abandon the siege, after 
killing his eldest son the King of Aru, four thousand men and the paramount 
Captains and soldiers of his army, and taking a few pieces of artillery from him. 
In the year of 1568. 


Caption near the Ilha das Naos (Pulau Jawa): 


Dom lionis pereira Mandou meter esta sua naao no fundo com toda a fazéda 
por se 0 imiguo nao lograr della. 


Dom Lionis Pereira ordered his nao to be sent to the bottom with all its cargo, 
so that the enemy would not get hold of it.°! 


°! This caption appears on the drawing near the emerging masts of a sunken vessel. 
Couto (Década VIII, xxi) says that the goods aboard the nao were unloaded before she 
was sunk, which does not make much sense as it would have been done right in the 
middle of the Acehnese fleet. It would be worth investigating the area close to Pulau 
Jawa for remains of this or other ship remains. 
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